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SECTION A 


MATERIALS ON THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF EDUCATION 


1. Some recent literature on educational opportunities for women // 


The question of women's educational opportunities is one of those dealt with by the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council Commission on the Status of Women. Two years ago, Unesco 
presented to the fourth session of the Commission a statistical table entitled, "Educational 
Opportunities for Women", (1), which gave data on population, illiteracy and school enrolment, 
by sex, at various educational levels for 48 countries. If the different sets of figures are 
added up, the following table emerges : 


TABLE I 


SCHOOL ENROLMENT, BY SEX AND EDUCATIONAL LEVEL IN 48 COUNTRIES AND TERRITORIES 
HAVING AN AGGREGATE POPULATION OF 1,476,990,000 2/ 





No Separate 
Stages Total Women Figures for % Women 
Men & Women 








Elementary (77.7%) 88,600,000 36, 300,000 5, 300,000 43.5 
Secondary (15.7%) 17,900,000 6,700,000 2,000 37.8 
Technical (3.3%) 3,700,000 1,200,000 314,000 34.3 
Higher (3.3%) 3,400,000 1,100,000 200,000 33.3 
Total (100%) 113,600,000 45,300,000 5,816,000 41.9 


Note : All figures have been rounded, as the year of data from which totals are obtained varies, 
though most are of 1946-47 origin. There are variations too in the definitions of the various 
school stages and in age range of enroiments. The table is intended to give an indication of 
percentages only. 


The foregoing figures were taken from secondary sources. In 1952, Unesco and the Interna- 
tional Bureau of Education published the results of an enquiry conducted by the IBE, with the 
addiv. 1 of statistical data supplied by Unesco. Reports received from forty-seven countries 
were analysed and tabulated, together with figures for three others which had been taken from 
other sources. The percentages of enrolment at the various levels vary somewhat from those 
indicated in Table 1, partly perhaps because the countries were not the same in both cases, 
but largely because the figures for Table I were much older, the latest dating from 1947-48, 
and some going back to 1936-37. 











1/ Mention of publications in text is followed by a number given in brackets referring to biblio- 
graphy at end of article. 


2/ Including: Albania, Algetkia, Australia, Argentina, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, Ceylon 
Chile, China, Colombia, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Dominican Republic, Bouador, Sgypt, Bire, 
El Salvador, Finland, France, Gold Coast, Greece, Guatemala, Rong Kong, India and Pakistan, 
Iraq, Italy, Japan, Lebanon, Luxembourg, Madagascar, Mexico, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
Panama, Peru, Poland, Portugal, Singapore, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Syria, furkey, United 
Kingdom and United States of America. 
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TABLE ee 


FEMALE ENROLMENT AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL ENROLMENT IN PRIMARY, SECONDARY AND 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS, HIGHER INSTITUTIONS AND TRAINING COLLEGES, 
IN A NUMBER OF couNTRIES. 2/ 








Educational No. of cayntrtes mates 2/ genes wadbaniadl 3 
level reporting quartile Range 
Primary 51 48 .4% 20.3 - 52.6% 43.9 to 49.3% 
Secondary 43 37.5% 9.7 - 57.4% 30.2 to 46.7% 
Vocational Education 42 ‘35.6% O - 63.5% 22.2 to 47.8% 
Higher Education 47 18.9% O - 43.8% 14.2 to 24.7% 
Teacher Training 43 57.1% 0 - 89.3% 36.2 to 69.6% 





It seems safe to conclude that women's access to education has shown a marked improvement in 
this period. The Unesco-IBE enquiry makes the following statement : "All the replies, in fact, to Fg 
this enquiry into women's access to education, record very considerable advances in this field. 
Although women are still in a minority at the more advanced levels of education, their number is 
increasing. The trend is such that women will probably fairly rapidly overcome existing social, 
economic, and educational hindrances, within a period whose precise length depends on the country 
concerned." ("Women's Education in certain Countries" in Access of Women to Education, p.5O (2) ). 


The content of the curriculum for girls and women varies in different countries, even though 
there are many Similarities. There is, however, a growing tendency everywhere to give girls speci- 
fic preparation for home and family life as future mothers and wives. We shall describe below some 
recent developments selected in a few countries. 


Chile : (From a Chapter entitled "Women and Education in Chile", by Amanda Labarca H. (3) ). "The con- 


clusion to be drawn... is that in Chile the numerical disparity between the school population of 
either sex is insignificant at the primary and secondary school levels ... It is chiefly in tech- 

nical and vocational education that the inequality between the sexes becomes most marked, the 

girls' choice of establishments and openings being obviously inferior in quality, number and variety! fx 
The following scattered figures of.enrolment are indicative of the extent of equality of men and 

women as to access to education : (taken from different parts of the essay) 


Boys Girls 

Primary Schools : State, Municipal and Private (1949) 406, 745 339, 291 

Final Year in State Primary Schools 10,668 11,038 

Final Year in All Primary Schools including Private 18 , 478 17,394 
Teachers Training Colleges (1947) 1,344 1, 900 
General Secondary Schools (1950) 37,239 39, 948 

Number completing the Course (Secondary) in 1948 2,687 2,535 
Manual Training Schools (1948) 3,744 25, 242 
Institute of Commerce (1950) 5, 552 4,576 
Higher Education (University of Chile in 1950) 

16 University Schools 5, 336 3,169 

11 Affiliated Schools 807 993 

Number of Graduates, 1940-50 4,092 1, 353 








1/ Unesco-IBE. Accéss of Women to Education (2). 
2/ The percentage above and below which there are equal numbers of countries. 


3/ The percentages between which fall the percentages of one-half of the countries, one-quarter on 
etther side of the median. 


Commenting on the difference in enrolment in favour of the male in the higher institutions of 
learning, Labarca says that "the fact can be attributed rather to social custom than to any 
prejudice against women students as such. Middle class girls do not regard the possession of 
university degree or any depth of culture as essential, and our educational system includes no 
colleges or finishing schools where they can be prepared for entry into the university. To some 
extent the gap is filled by the ‘Cultural Institutes’, and Adult Education Services and Sumer 


— Schools of the Universities, while women show themselves readier than men to attend classes, lec- 
tures, artistic events, exhibitions, etc." (Ibid., p.68). 

( The author concludes : “However, as a result of the economic situation, women are being 

a increasingly obliged to take paid employment for which they need to produce proof of primary, 


secondary and higher education. But they wili find great difficulty in advancement, despite the 
fact that there is no regulation or law against it. No more than five per cent of university 
Chairs are occupied by women, and, while there are no statistics on the numbers of women in execu- 
tive posts in commerce, industry and public administration, it is probably not far from the truth 
to say that the percentage here is hardiy any higher. For women to secure higher posts, their 
merits or the circumstances must be quite out of the ordinary. Yet even these few exceptions will 
contribute to smoothing the way for the coming generation of women; they are aiready free of any 
inferiority complex and realize that the way to success is open to them on the same terms as for 
men." (Ibid., p. 68). 


n 

to Egypt : In Egypt there are three types of schools specially for girls. Schools of Homemaking were 
established to teach graduates of elementary schools how to protect the health of the family and 

S raise the general standard of living. No tuition fee is charged, and the girls are admitted on the 

’ basis of entrance examinations. The programme is a four-year one and consists of practical and 

y theoretical courses in home economics and needlework. Schools of Embroidery Arts are technical 

)s schools which prepare girls for employment at this work, or for teaching embroidery in the elemen- 
tary schools. They offer a four-year programme for girls holding the primary school certificate. 

eci- Advanced schools of the same type have been established in Alexandria and Cairo. Feminine Cultural 

some Schools are designed to prepare primary school pupils for the running of their homes. The pro- 
gramme includes courses in domestic arts and child care. The primary stage, of four years, gives 
general instruction; the advanced stage lasts for two years. Among the courses given are religion, 

— Arabic, foreign languages, history, geography, science, mathematics, child care and welfare, 

ro hygiene and nursing, embroidery and dressmaking, and music. Matthews, R.C. and Akrawi , M. Educa- 


tion in Arab Countries of the Near East (4). 


riety! India: The right to education in India at the present time applies to both sexes. "The State shall 
d not discriminate against any citizen on grounds only of religion, race, caste, sex, place of 
birth or any of them ... Nothing in this article shall prevent the State from making any special 
provision for women and children." (Article 15, paragraphs 1 and 3 of the Constitution of India), 
This is a far cry from the situation in 1800 when, according to Joshi and Shukla, "Though there is 
evidence that there were well educated women ... records of the earlier system of organized edu- 
cation of girls during those days are not available. regular school system for girls of all 
classes was presumably absent." In fact, "the prejudices against the education of women were very 
strong among the Indians' at that time. Joshi, K.L. and Shukla P.D. "Women and Education in 
India " (5). 


It was not until 1882 that the number of Indian girls in the schools reached any size, in that 
year there were, 127,066 girls enrolled in 2,697 schools. Progress from then on has been rapid, 
as is shown by the following figures of enrolment of girls up to 19%. (Ibid., Table VI, Annex A, 
reconstructed) . 








Total Total 
Year Girls Z Girl Ye , 4 Girls 
Enrolment . % Girls ar Sindbis Girls 6 Girl: 
as 1881-82 2,978, 904 230, 760 7.7% 1931-32 11, 589,913 2,161,034 18.6% 
1901-02 3,886,493 293, 167 10.1% 1941-42 15,441,177. 3,588, 348 23.2% 
ee a sia 13, 6% 1948-49 =. 26, 296,795 55, 233, 398 19.9% 


on 1921-22 7,396,560 1,224, 128 16, 6% 1949-50 = -27,646,461 5,606,244 20.6% 








— 


In appraising the factors affecting women's access to education in India and the efforts made P 
to encourage and develop women's education, the Indian Ministry of Education made the following 
statement : "Women's access to education in India is impeded in all parts of the country by 
economic difficulties, in rural and backward areas by social and traditional factors, and by a 
yveneral shortage of schools and trained teachers for women. In order to develop women's educatioy, 
the following facilities are offered to women : scholarships at all levels of education, stipends 
during teacher training, special scholarships for professional training (e.g., domestic science, 
art, social studies, kindergarten and physical education, etc.), and reduction in school fees in 
necessitous cases". (IBE-Unesco. Access of Women to Education, 1952, p. 111 (2) ). 


There is every indication that girls are gotng into all kinds of schools and preparing them- 
selves for all kinds of occupations except engineering, technology, agriculture and forestry, 
veterinary science and architecture. In 1949-50, of 2,103 vocational and technical institutions 
in India, 471 were intended for girls only and 24 of these were at the college level. Indian 
girls take teaching, medicine, commerce and industry , music and dancing and arts and crafts. The 
most popular subject is home science. This course is "designed to provide for the students an 5 
intelligent introduction to facts, principles, attitudes, skills and problems that are likely to 
play a significant part in marriage, homemaking, child-bearing and the training of children. For 
specialization, specific courses are offered i: consumers' problems, money management, clothing 
selection, food selection, health, etc. The students are taught to recognize beauty and utility 
in the common things of everyday life, to explore the possibilities of getting the maximum of 
what they want out of available resources, to handle the social and economic problems of the 
family, house-planning and house-furnishing. Thus the students who specialize in Home Science 
are trained to create a sound, efficient and happy home as well as to take up some profession or 
service in certain selected fields." (Joshi and Shukla. op. cit. ) : 


Iraq : The secondary school programme includes a course "in child care for girls of the fourth-year 
science programme which included the care of the mother, the child's room, his cleanliness and 
feeding, the child's exercise, his development and weight, children's diseases and bodily defects; 
also home nursing and first aid... In addition, the fifth-year literary section for girls in- 
cludes a course in child psychology and development, learning and habit formation, motivation, 
etc. «.. The course in manual arts and home economics for girls comprises sewing, embroidery, 
knitting, cooking, and home cleaning in a more developed form than in the primary years." (Ibid., 
p- 168). 


There is a new Home Arts School in Baghdad which admits girls who hold the Primary School 
Certificate. It is designed at once to fit the girls to be intelligent homemakers and to prepare 
them to teach in primary and intermediate schools such courses as cooking, sewing, child care, 
and health. (Ibid., p. 177). Ur 


Japan : Before the occupation, women in Japan were not permitted to vote or to hold office. They 
were very largely bound by the family system, could not own real property, did not select their 
husbands, were confined to housework, and did not have any outside interest of any kind, "Equal 
opportunity for both sexes should be provided at all levels of education ~- primary, secondary, 
and higher." (Article XXVI of the new Constitution). When the schools opened in 1947, official 
textbooks for girls were identical with the corresponding textbooks for boys. All tax-supported 
universities have become co-educational. "The women of Japan have received the right to equality 
of educational opportunity. Now they must seek the right to use the education they have won." 
Hall, R.K. Education for a New Japan (6). 


Mexico : The Universidad Femenina de México was founded in 1943 by Adela Formoso de Obregon, "to 
relieve overcrowding at the National University and to provide more opportunities for professional 
careers for women." Courses offered include Letters, librarianship, administrative sciences, 
sciences and law while there are special courses in journalism, archives, civil identification, 
nursing, food and nutrition, cosmetology, social work, interior decoration and scene design and 
training for the jobs of medical laboratory assistant, secretary, dental assistant and radiologist 
("Universidad Femenina de México" in Chambers, M.M., ed. Universities of the World Outside, U.S.A Yu 
(7)):. 





“_ 


Philippines : There is no sex distinction whatsoever in opportunities for education in the Philip- 


ee pines, and all schools are co-educational. Training in homemaking starts in the fifth grade of the 
elementary school in towns and in the fourth grade in the villages. The elementary course inclu- 

a des cooking, sewing, home nursing and health education. By the time a girl finishes the elemen- 

cation tary course, she should be able to run a home fairly efficiently. The secondary course is a 

pends continuation of the elementary course , and its purpose is "to prepare the students for active 

nee, participation in homemaking activities - to develop understanding and appreciation of a woman's 

s in responsibility in the home, to the family and to the community - and to prepare them for specific 
vocations." Bureau of Public Schools. Division of Iloilo. Janiauy High School. Tentative 
Course of Study in Vocational Courses. (8). The curriculum includes nutrition, preparing and 

1em- serving a meal, clothing and textiles, child care, and personal, home and community hygiene. Those 

ry who decide to prepare themselves for specific occupations are given opportunities to acquire 

tions intensive and special training in dressmaking, cookery, baking, hotel and restaurant management, 

an and nursing. 

s+ The 

5 an Switzerland : There is no sex distinction where access to education is concerned. Curricula vary 

ly to somewhat especially on the secondary level. In Neuchatel, for example : "Boys take two periods 

. For of handicrafts a week and girls only one, in the classical section; boys have five periods of 

ring mathematics and girls only four, in the 2nd year of this section; and as replacement, girls take 

ility two periods of needlework a week, in both Ist and 2nd year ... There are the following differences 

of in the curriculum of the compulsory subjects for the modern section : only girls take domestic 

> economy (four periods a week), needlework (two periods a week in the Ist year, one in the 2nd) 

nce and music (one period a week). Boys, on the other hand, have three periods a week of physical 

on or education (girls only two), two periods of drawing (girls only one) and, in the Ist and 2nd years, 
six periods of mathematics (girls only four in the ist year and only five in the 2nd)", 
(IBE-Unesco. Access of Women to Education. p. 163-64 (2) ). 

-year 

and U.S.S.R. : Soviet Russia has rejected the theory that equality of women with men means identical 

e fects; education for both, after trying it out for twenty-five years. Olga Mishakova, the Secretary - 

nail General of the Russian Youth Organization, recently defined the new principles of feminine educa- 

aM, tion : "A woman must always remember that she is a woman. She must dress like a woman, talk like 

rys a woman and walk like a woman. For enrichment of her personal life, her personal happiness, she 

Ibid., must observe the purely feminine attributes and feminine virtues ... we have neglected the 
special education which girls need to become good mothers and good wives and we must give it to 

ol them." The U.S.S.R. “has consistently maintained the political and economic equality of the 

repare sexes." (Quoted by : John Newsom in, The Education of Girls. (9) )+ 

re, 

United States of America : Education in the United States has been accessible to all citizens of both 

sexes from the start. At the pre-school, primary, secondary and teacher training levels there 

hey are about as many girls as boys. In institutions of higher learning, about 38 per cent of those 

heir enrolled are girls. (Unesco. World Handbook of Educational Organization and Statistics. p. 436, 

Equal (10) ). As to the factors affecting women's access to education in the United States, the follow- 

arys ing is a fair summary : (IBE-Unesco. Access of Women to Education, p. 186 (2) ). 

mc "Social factors are not of great significance in the United States in determining whether woman 

itil shall have access to higher education. Whatever earlier prejudice there was against women securing 

ge ain: higher education has been definitely outgrown. Economic factors are probably more significant. 

wai At the high’ school level, girls tend to stay on longer than boys, in part because boys of this age 
more easily secure full-time employment than girls. At university level, large numbers of students 

ge must earn all or part of their college expenses; many women succeed in doing this, but it is 

catueas usually easier for men to do so. Higher education, moreover, represents vocational preparation 

| for all the professions and many other careers. The number of women who continue their careers 

ie after marriage is increasing, but it does not yet nearly approach that of men who continue in 

gee their careers to provide basic support for a family. These facts probably have a bearing on the 

ologist proportions of men and women attending colleges and universities." 

U.S.A. 


Yugoslavia : Unlike the situation in pre-war Yugoslavia, when "women had neither political nor social 
equality with men ... in the People's Federated Republic of Yugoslavia the personal status of 








women is fixed by the Constitution. Art. 24 reads : 'In every sphere of State activity, and in 
economic, social or pelitical life, women enjoy the same rights as men. A woman has the right 
to equal pay for equal work, and she enjoys special protection in her employment. The State 
protects mothers and infants by founding maternity homes, créches and kindergartens, and by 
ziving paid leave to mothers before and after the birth of their children.’ Subsequent laws 
follow the Constitution ; they are strictly enforced and emphasize the legal equality of men and 
women." ("Women and Education in Yugoslavia", by Mitrovich, Mitra and Tomsich, Vida. (11) ). 


The following figures show the extent of female school attendance in Yugoslavia (Figures for 
15 March 1948. Ibid., } 


Not attending school 59.1%, 
Primary school 45.7% 

igher primary school 40.7% 
Secondary school 43.65% 


Higher education (Technical 5,32%, Agriculture 5.23% Medicine and 
Pharmacy 22.2% Law and Economics 9.07%, 
Humanities 51.02% and Miscellaneous 18.56%). 


The Yugoslav Constitution not only provides equality between the sexes, but also stipulates 
that the State shall facilitate the access of all citizens to schools and other educational and 
cultural institutions. "Therefore the assistance given by the State must enable girls to receive 
such education as their individual aptitudes, their economic condition or their parents' lack of 
understanding do not prevent." The curricula at the different levels are practically the same 
for boys and girls. "There is no difference in the courses for girls in the trade schoois or 
colleges. It is easy to respond to the girls' inclination and interest in some particular pro- 
fession, since they have free access to all institutions, and, if need be, for trades which are 
especially suitable to women, a larger proportion of girls can be admitted, or boys be excluded." 
(Ibid., Sec. 3, n.p.). In addition to schools open to both boys and girls, there are schools 
exclusively for women, including schools of medicine, midwifery, child welfare, kindergarten 
teaching and domestic science. 


Conclusion ; The foregoing discussion of the trends in educational opportunities for women, sketchy 


as it undoubtedly is, nevertheless points to a growing tendency towards equality for girls and 
women in access to education in the majority of countries. At the primary level, there is sub- 
stantial equality, while in the training colleges there are often more women than men. At the 
secondary level, the movement is slower but the last decade has witnessed rapid progress. Certain 
countries have still’ far to go before girls and women have equal access to education with boys 
and men. But even in these countries, there has been considerable progress in recent years. 


In the content of education, the trend is decidedly towards identity of substance at all 
levels in what may be regarded as the fundamentals of education - the three R's, citizenship, 
social studies, the sciences, the languages and humanities - This trend has been attacked by 
educators of the United States of America, United Kingdom, France, Switzerland, India and others 
Whatever may be the final answer to the question of the content of education for women, there 
would not be any Substantial disagreement as to its spirit and purpose. As an English educator 
has well put it: "The content of such an education is less important than the quality of mind 
that it will produce. Ultimately education is concerned with values, with the ability to distin- 
guish truth from error, beauty from ugliness, right from wrong. Its method to attain these ends 
necessitates arousing and maintaining itellectual interests and providing the child with an envi- 
ronment in which she can grow, according to the laws of her own nature, to the full development 
of all her faculties. Its efficacy will be judged, not only by the sort of person she has become 
by the day she leaves school, but what she becomes in maturity, when her education has stood the 
test of experience. Moreover, education does not cease with the literal or metaphorical burning 
of books on the last day of the last term and, in a final note, it is worth considering the 
educational influences she will meet in leaving school". (Newsom, John. The Education of Girls. 


(9) ). 





1/ White Lynn. Fducating our Daughters; a challenge to the colleges. (12) 
Newsom, John. JYhe Education of Girls. (9) 
Virvedananda, Swami. Our Education. (13) 
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GENERAL WORKS 


Community Development Bulletin, vol. 3, no. 4, September 1952. London, Mass Education Clearing 
House, University of London, Institute of Education (Malet Street, W.C.1.) Quarterly. Free . 


This issue of the Bulletin contains two articles. "Some Aspects of Adult Education" by Prof. 
Margaret Read; and "Recent Developments in Adult Education in Singapore", by J. le Prevost. 
The first deals exclusively with problems of adult education encountered in African territories 
under British administration. Adult literacy campaigns are explained; and the réle of Literature 
Bureaux is analysed. 


The author also traces the development and use of broadcasting as a means of adult education 
in Africa particularly with respect to B.B.C. training programmes for colonial broadcasters and 
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regional broadcasts. The use of films in African adult education.is also examined. Extra-mural 
work by universities and demonstration teams is mentioned as a factor in adult education in Africa, 


In conclusion the author states that, as the continent is entering upon a period of relatively 
rapid evolution, adult education in Africa must take the political, social and economic development 
of the Africans into consideration. 


The author of the second article, traces the achievements of adult education in Singapore in the 
recent past. The Council for Adult Education has been able to open new institutions for education 
in English and the vernacular languages - mainly Mandarin. This effort has been financed through 
the Government and from a general fund created from fees charged to students by the Council. 


Fundamental and Adult Education ; a quarterly bulletin, vol.IV, no. 4, October 1952. 48 pp. Paris, 
Unesco. Annual subscription : $1.00; 5s.; 250 francs. Single issues : $0.30; 1s. 6d. ; 75 francs, 
Published also in French and Spanish. 


The first article, by Gloria Gumper, reviews the growth of trade unionism in the British West 
Indies, and the different attempts that have been made to develop educational programmes for trade 
unionists there. This is followed by an interesting account by J. Alun Thomas of the literacy 
campaign carried out by Griffith Jones in Wales 200 years ago. E. Koutaissoff writes on the lite- 
racy campaigns which have taken place in the Soviet Union since 1917 and explains the methods used, 
the main obstacles met, and the results obtained. The use of linguistic analysis in literacy P 
methods in Mexico is discussed by E.E. Wallis, with examples taken from the Tarascan, Tzeltal, 
Mazateco and Zapoteco primers. The main conclusion is that the use of a phonetic system of ortho- 
graphy and the study of the structural pattern of a language are of paramount importance to literacy 
workers. E.M. Townsend explains the primers made for the Aymara Indians, and the way in which tt« 
main difficulties met by illiterates were studied in order to make their use more effective, ani «also 
describes how the language games "word lotto" and "word parchesi" proved to be useful literacy aids, 
The Antigonish Co-operative Movement of Nova Scotia, Canada is outlined by E. Arsenault and 
A. Terrisse describes the adult literacy campaign conducted in the M'Boumba region (Senegal) where 
natives are attracted mainly by audio-visual aids : cinema, music, posters, etc... After a commen- 
tary on T.R. Batten's article "On Reconstructing Fundamental Education" (see Fundamental and Adult 
Education, vol. 4, no. 3, pp. 2-8, July 1952) by J.J. Grandsimon, the section "Notes and Records" 
gives information on Unesco's participation in the U.N. Technical Assistance Programme, summarizes 
the activities of the Mysore State Adult Education Council and includes news on international con- 
ferences on education and on educational developments in Afghanistan and India. 


International Council of Museums. Museums and Young People; three reports with a foreword by 
George-Henri Riviere. Paris (Unesco House, 19 Avenue Kléber), i952. 131 pp. $0.90; 6s.; 300 francs, 
Published also in French. 


This work contains four papers and an appendix. (1) An Introduction, by Peter Floud, who pre- 
sents constructive criticism of the different methods of using the museum as a part of the educatio 
of children; (2) "Museums and Young People in Continental Europe" by Germaine Cart deals with chilé 
ren's museums and the educational r6le of museums in general, with a discussion of their diverse 
activities; (3) "Museums and Young People in Great Britain and the Britisn Commonweaith", by Molly 


a) 


Harrison describes the background and present situation. The report is not based on theoretical] 
research but on the author's professional experience and her contacts with the various agencies 
concerned with education of young people; (4) "Children in the Museums of the Americas", by Charles 
Russell. The author, Director, Department of Education, American Museum of Natural History, 

examines the characteristics of three types of services; children's museums, museums with a special 
department devoted to work with young people and educational services in the general museums. He 
deals with the physical characteristics, the administrative structure, the collections and the ‘ 
activities of these museums. A "list of Museums conducting children's work" is included at the end, 

as well as a selective bibliography on the subject. 
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Oberwager, Jerome. Como imprimir Carteles; un procedimiento al alcance de todos. (Publicacion 
no. 4). Patzcuaro, Mich., Mexico, Centro Regional de Educacién Fundamental para la América Latina, 
1952. 54 pp. Illus. No price given. 


Description of a process developed at the Patzcuaro Centre for printing posters, which is 
recommended as suitable for use by Fundamental Education projects operating on a small scale. 
The process is very economical, the materials used being : wax, paraffin, glue, glycerine and 
plasticina. Specifications are given for the equipment necessary (the materials are of a simple 


kind and can be obtained or manufactured locally), and the process of printing is explained. 


vol. 24, no.3, October 1952. 
6d. 


Oversea Education, London, H.M.S.0O., Quarterly. 


tion : 6s. 6d. Single issues : 


Annual subscrip- 
1s. 


This issue contains a reprint of an article from the "Community Development Review" of the 
Department of Education, Territory of Papua and New Guinea, describing the Wagawaga project in 
Papua. Other articles deal with education in Kenya, race relations and social structure in 
Tanganyika, secondary education in Nigeria, Youth Work in Mauritius, literacy campaign in the 
Sudan and a memorandum on a teacher training school in Kenya. 
and Reviews. 


Sixteen pages are given to Notes 


Rossello, Pedro. "Caracteres del Movimiento Pedagégico Mundial", in Cueto Fernandini, Carlos, 
ed. La Universidad en el Siglo XX. Lima, Facultad de Educacioén, Universidad Nacional Mayor de 
San Marcos, 1951. pp. 347-59. No price given. 


The author, Assistant-Director of the International Bureau of Education, believes that there 
exist a certain number of common traits in all educational movements in the world : 
1) Greater interdependence between all aspects of life and the school. 


2) Interdependence of educational practice in the sense that one alteration changes the whole 
structure of the surroundings as does a move on a chessboard. 


3) More and more reforms which do not tend to create stability. 
4) Greater intervention of the State in education. 

5) Ever increasing costs of education. 

6) Tendency to create mass schools. 

7) Crisis in the expansion of secondary education. 


8) Orientation of schools towards action in the sense that they aim 
faculties rather than furnish information. 


to develop the pupils’ 


9) The fact that education has ceased to be an art and has become a science. 


United Nations. Department of Social Affairs. Housing and Town and Country Planning; Bulletin 5, 
"Community Facilities and Services" New York, 1951. 3 times a year. $1.25. Published also in 
French. 


A survey of the physical aspects of community facilities and services (including education, 
health and recreation) in large-scale housing developments, is the main topic of this issue. A 
general editorial is followed by detailed reports on existing community facilities in Israel, 
Sweden, the United Kingdom and the United States of America. 
included. 


A comprehensive bibliography is 
The main topic of Bulletin 6 will be low cost housing in tropical areas. 


World Organization of the Teaching Profession, 
(1201 16th St., N.W.) Quarterly. 


WOTP News, March 1952. 46 pp. Washington, D.C., 


No price given. 


A newsletter of the World Organization of the Teaching Profession describing the recent activi- 
ties of the organization and a plan of co-operation with Unesco in 1952. An important feature is 
a brief description of problems and progress of teachers' associations in different countries. 
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RICA) BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


East African Literature Bureau. Annual Report, 1951. Nairobi, East African Standard Ltd., 1952, 
28 pp. Illus. No price given. 


This report records the work of the Bureau in extending its libraries scheme to Uganda and 
Kenya, in establishing a branch office to serve Tanganyika and Zanzibar, in producing and distri- 
buting publications in English and the vernacular languages of the region and in setting up a 
section to produce a weekly periodical. The first issue of this periodical, which aims to pro- 
vide post-primary school children with interesting light-reading matter appeared in April 1952, 
The report also contains a list of books produced in English and African languages by the Bureau 
or by arrangement with commercial firms, together with illustrations from some of these publica- 


tions. 


RICA) FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


La vraie richesse. Paris, L'Education de base, A.O.F. (11, rue Curial), 1952. 22 pp. Illus. 
No price given. 


Written in a very clear and simplestyle with an attractive coloured illustration on every 
second page, this booklet explains the elementary rules of hygiene that must be observed to 
obtain protection against germ-carrying insects responsible for tropical deseases such as_ typhus, 
the plague, ete. The booklet was used at a recent federal fundamental education experiment 


conducted at M'Boumba (Senegal). 


RICA) GO0L0 COasT 


Gold Coast Education, No.1, May 1952. Accra, University College of the Gold Coast, Institute of 
) 


Education. Single issues : 2s. 

The aim of this periodical, which takes the place of the former Gold Coast Teachers' Journal, 
is to describe educational developments from the classroom to the making of general policy, and 
also such informal activities as the work of the Gold Coast Athletic Association, adult education 
and community development and welfare. The present issue carries articles on the problem of the 
maladjusted child, education of the blind, and mental testing in schools. Emphasis is given to 
the general implications of the language problem; the relative merits of English or an African 
vernacular as teaching media-are also discussed in some detail. A short introduction to Bird 
Watching is the first of a series on the observation of national phenomena. Finally there is a 
summary of the book-box service organized by the Gold Coast Library Board. Three books are 


reviewed. 


RICA) NIGERIA 


Nigeria. Department of Education. Annual report for the period 1 January 1950 - 31 March 1951, 
London, Crow Agents for the Colonies, Lagos, Govt. Printer, 1952. 79 pp. diagrams, tables. 9d. 


After a brief résumé tracing the development of education from early mission activities, the 
main body of the report goes on to deseribe the present position of education, including adult 


education and literacy campaigns. 


In the absence of a census, the total number of children of school age in Nigeria can only 
be estimated. Recent statistical investigations, however, suggest that the age-group 5-14 repre- 


sents approximately one-fourth of an estimated population of 22,000,000, 


Present enrolment is as follows in rounded figures : 


Primary schools 970,800 
Secondary schools 22,200 
Teacher training centres 6, 200 


999, 200 


- 13 én 


"As schooling is not compulsory, the supply of educational facilities has broadly followed the 
popular demand, and the incidence of schools varies greatly throughout the country"... {quoted 


from p. 19 of the report). One of the interesting aspects of aduit. education is the cheap pro- 


Qno 

_ duction by the Gaskiya Corporation of primers, follow-up readers and news-sheets in & different 
vernaculars for use in the literacy campaigns. Enrolment in adult classes has increased by 20,000 

nd over last year. 

istri- 

a (AFRICA) NORTHERN RHODESIA 

pro- ‘ — ‘ , , , ‘ 

952, 14, Joint Publications Bureau of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Annual Report for the Year 1951. 
Lusaka, Govt. Printer, 1952. 1% pp. Is. 

ureau 

Lica- This report contains a brief account of the achievements of the Bureau since its inception in 
1948, a summary of its aims and functions and a detailed description of the work done during 1951. 
Among the activities mentioned are the preparation of grammars and dictionaries on the vernacular 
languages, the construction of a main depot and branches of the African Book Centre in Nyasaland, 
the continuation of a survey to determine factors responsible for the popularity of certain publi- 

uit cations and the production and distribution of books. A descriptive list of books published which 
gives the number printed, is also included. 

y 

(AMERICA) LATIN AMERICA 

Lyphus, ee ; 

t i5. Barrera Vasquez, A. "El Problema de las Lenguas Vernaculas en la América Latina", Universiad de 

México, vol.6, no.66, pp. 11-18, 24, junio 1952. Mexico, Universidad Nacional Autonoma, (Justo 
Sierra 16). Monthly. Annual subscription : 5.00 Mexican pesos. Single issues : 0,50 Mexican 
pesos. 

Various American countries and territeries, south of the Rio Grande, including some of the 

> 

te of Antilles, face language problems which vitally affect their educational policy and national conso- 
lidation. The countries whose problems are most acute are those in which highly developed American 

irnal, native cultures have once flourished. After making this point the author summarizes the present 

. and position in Mexico, Guatemala, Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia, where inhabitants speaking American 


mother tongues form a high proportion of the population (Mexico 25 per cent, Guatemala 50 per cen 


—r 


ucation 


of the Ecuador 50 per cent+,Peru 40 per cent, Bolivia 50 per cent +). Of these countries, Mexico and Peru 
en to are the only ones using the American native tongue in school as an approach to Spanish; Guatemala 
ican is ready to begin the same policy, while Bolivia and Ecuador do not use the American mother ton- 
ird gues officially. Mention is also made of Brazil, Colombia and Venezuela and the article ends with 
is a a brief description of the complex situation in Surinam and in Haiti where Creole, a new language, 
e is spoken by the larger part of the population. Unesco's Pilot Project in the Marbial Valley of 
Haiti is also mentioned. 
AMERICA) BOLIVIA 
1951, 16. Duran Ortiz, Benedicto. Los fundamentos de la elaboracion del Programa para las Escuelas Primarias. 
f ~ oe P . 
. 9d. Potosi, 1951. 32 pp. Processed. No price given. 
, the The author, supervisor of schcols in Sucre, wrote this brochure for the teachers who attend the 
dul t in-service training courses organized every vear since 1947 by the Ministry of National Education. 
He examines successively the aims and functions of primary education; the study of the child's 
environment, and two fundamental subjects: the teaching of the mother tongue and that of arith- 
nly metic, Finally, he describes the organization of a general programe, 
repre- 


This publication is partly based on some chapters of the work : Forjando la Escuela Activa en 
Bolivia (Halconruy-Duran, Sucre, Edit. Charcas, 1947, 460 pp.) It stresses the necessity when 
drawing up the curricula of giving consideration to the evolution of the child's interests and the 
study of environment by activity methods and, to the teaching of subjects in connected groups 
instead of separately. The brochure aiso recommends the "global" method (essentially the analy- 
tical method) of teaching reading and writing, and the use of "active" methods in al] subjects. 

The teacher should have plenty of scope for using his own initiative and should pay great attention 
to the harmonious development of the child's personality. 
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ERICA) CANADA 


Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Education Division. The Organization and Administration 
of Public Schools in Canada. (D.B.S. reference paper no. 31). Ottawa, Edmond Cloutier 1952, 
312 pp. Processed. $1.00 (Canadian). 


This report describes in detail the financial, legal and administrative framework of the ten 
Canadian provincial educational systems primary, secondary and higher, of which the Dominion 
Bureau prepares annual or biennial statistics. Following a general introduction on organization 
and finance, a chapter is devoted to a full account of each provincial system. No comparison is 
attempted. Diagrams and tables illustrate the text. A final chapter covers the activities of 
the Federal Government. 


ERICA) ECUADOR 


— ° id — 7 
Jiménez Castellanos, Juan. Proyecto de Organizacion de Misiones Cilturales Rurales en el. Ecuador, 
Quito, Casa de la Cultura Ecuatoriana, 1952. 61 pp. No price given. 


After visiting several Indian communities in the provinces of Imbabura, Pichincha, Cotopaxi 
and Tungurahua, Mr. Jiménez Caste] lanos, a member of the Unesco Technical Assistance Mission, 
presented a report to the Ecuadorian Government, in which he drew attention to the fact that the 
living standards in the localities visited were very low, and pointed out that it was the func- 
tion of the Rural Cultural Mission to work permanently towards the raising of these standards. 
The main activities of the mission should be in the fields of Health, Agriculture, Recreation, 
Music teaching and small] industries. A detailed plan for the setting up of a system of Rural 
Cultural Missions throughout Ecuador is presented; every mission should be composed of 9 members 
each of them being a specialist in a particular activity. 


The qualifications to be required from candidates are stipulated, a salary scaie and a budget 
for each mission are also outlined, as well as a chart distributing the work of 32 proposed 
missions. It is suggested that Unesco experts in Ecuador would undertake the task of training the 
selected members of the Rural Cultural Missions. 


ERICA) MEXICO 


Mexico. Instituto Nacional de la Juventud Mexicana. Boletin Ilustrado, no. 2, mayo, 1952. 
Mexico, Talleres Graficos de la Nacion. No price given. 


This journal is the official organ of the National Institute for Youth, recently established 
by Sr. Miguel Aleman, President of the Republic, and directed by Sr. Mariano Ramirez Vasquez. 
The present issue describes the objectives and work plans of the Institute, whose main aim is to 
improve the educational standards of Mexicans between 15 and 25 years of age and to develop their 
intellectual, cultural and physical aptitudes. The activities of the Institute are illustrated 
with photographs. 


ERICA) PARAGUAY 


Ramfrez, Juan Isidro. Plan Ejecutivo de Alfabetizacion. La Paz, Bolivia. Editorial Don Bosco, 
1951. 56 pp. No price given. 


A plan for a’ literacy campaign in Paraguay for children of school age, who do not receive 
formal schdoling, and who Mr. Ramfrez estimates at 30,000. Legal provisions are suggested by 
Which unmarried women between 18 and 25 would be "mobilized" to serve in this campaign. Each 
woman might be expected to teach a minimum of 4 children to read and write, using the Laubach 
method. Women who refused the "Call up" would be prohibited from marrying and deprived of other 
civil liberties. 
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(A SI A) INDIA 

“ation 21. Gandhi, M.K. Basic Education. Ahmedabad, Navajavan Publishing House, 1951. 114 pp. 1 rupee 

) 8 annas. 

An exposition of the principles and practical applications of the "new education", proposed 
ten and demonstrated by Gandhi, to replace the system of education under the British which "was cal- 

’ culated to provide clerks for the Government, but not to stimulate initiative or skill in pro- 

ation duction". These principles are : (1) That true education of the individual, which is all- 

m is round development of his faculties, is best obtained through action; and (2) that this education 

of if it is to draw out to the full the latent capacities of the child, has to be imparted through 
a craft. This book contains a selection of writings and speeches by Gandhi expounding these 
principles. 

22, India. Planning Commission. The First Five Year Plan; a Draft Outline. New Delhi, Manager, 
suador, Commerce and Industry Ministry Press, 1952. 295 pp. 2 rupees 12 annas; 4s. 6d. 
The Planning Commission set up in March 1950 by resolution of the Government of India was 

ax charged to access the resources of the country, to formulate a national plan and to suggest 

a measures for implementation. The present draft plan for the years 1951-52 to 1955-56 is the 

t the result of the Commission's first year of work. It is divided into three parts : part I gives the 

mc= underlying principles and a review of the present conditions and problems; part II presents the 

1s. most salient features of the Plan and part III deals with problems of policy and administration. 

sl The Plan covers development in agriculture, irrigation and power, industry, transport and commu- 

al nications, health, education, the rehabilitation of displaced persons, housing and social welfare. 

embers In education, the Plan suggests basic education for all children between 6-14, reorganization of 
secondary and higher education, extension of technical education, development of social education 

1dget as well as research into the possibility of making education self-supporting. Among the social 
welfare projects, may be noted the development of local organization and the creation of 

ing the community programmes which could be centred around fundamental education. The total cost of 
carrying out the Plan over the period of five years is estimated at 17,930,000,000 rupees. 

A résumé of the Plan has been published under the title The Five Year Plan. A Short Introduc— 
tion, Delhi, Publications Division, Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, 1951. 68 pp. 8 annas. 
(A SI A) MALAYA 
23. Malaya. Annual Report on Education for 1951. Kuala Lampur, The Standard Engravers and Art 

shed Printers, 1952. 102 pp. No price given. 

Ze 

is to This Report appears in an abridged form. The descriptive part records progress during the 

their year 1951 : an increase of primary school enrolment from 674,000 to 720,000; the establishment 
rated of new schools, including New Village Schools for the Chinese community; improved vocational 
training facilities; and a rise in the budget for education. The Report gives a brief but inte- 
resting account of teacher training measures in Malaya, including the Training Classes which 
probationary teachers attend during week-ends over a period of three years. 

a. The statistical annexes of the Report are very full, providing data on the schools and enrol- 
ment, the certification of teachers, the financing of education and the number of successes in 
extra-territorial examinations. 

e 

by (AUSTRALASIA) NEW ZEALAND 

"1 “4. Parkyn, G.W. The Consolidation of Rural Schools. (Educational Research Series, no.32) Welling- 

other ton, New Zealand Council for Educational Research, 1952. 148 pp. 18s. 6d.; New Zealand Council 


for Educational Research, 1951-1952 Seventeenth Annual Report. New Zealand Education Department 
29 pp. No price given. Correspondence School Handbook, 1952. 
1952. 52 pp. No price given. 


Wellington, Government Printer, 


The author of The Consolidation of Rural Schools notes that the number of smail rural schools 
in New Zealand has been declining since the peak year of 1927, when the policy of consolidating the 
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scattered one-teacher schools, adopted officially in 1925, began to take effect. This process 

has been helped to some extent by depopulation. After describing the different types of conso- 
lidation possible, he devotes the greater part of his book to an examination of the pros and cons 

of this policy. He notes the advantages of the larger school in teacher skills, specialized 

subject teaching and breadth of contact for older pupils, and those of the smaller schools in (E 
greater intimacy between teacher and pupil and teacher and community. The disadvantages of 
both types of school and the relevance of costs, staffing, promotion and ancillary services are 
also surveyed. The Seventeenth Annual Report of the N.Z. Council for Educational Research in- 
cludes a historical note on the Council and a report of the Director on the works published 
during 1952 and the research initiated. Notes on the constituent Institutes are also given, to- 
gether with a full list of the Council's publications, which are available from Whitcombe and 
Tombs, New Zealand, or the agents of the Oxford University Press. 


Intended as a guide for parents and pupils the Qorrespondence School Handbook 1952 details 
the school's organization, the scope of its services which range over the primary and post- 
primary levels, and include a library, visiting teachers, dental treatment, a special radio 
programme, an annual residential school and a parent-teacher association. Details of courses 
available are also given. 


(EUROPE) FRANCE 


25. France. Commission nationale frangaise pour 1'Unesco. Recommandations pour | 'enseignement de 
l'histoire. (Brochure no. 78 DP). Paris, Centre national de documentation pédagogique, 1952, 
23 pp. No price given. 


This pamphlet was written by a Committee under the direction of Mr. Paul Rivet, Vice-President 
of the French National Commission for Unesco. It examines the conclusions of the International 
Educational Seminar on the Teaching of History as a Means of Developing International Understané- 
ing, organized by Unesco at Sévres in 1951, with a view to their eventual application to his- 
tory teaching in France. An introduction by Mr. E. Perroy, Professor at the Sorbonne, on the 
"aims of history teaching" defines the rdle of history in mental training and civics. There is 
a discussion of three points, examined by three of the Seminar Working Groups on which it is 
possible to revise history teaching to children from 6 to 11 and from 11 to 15, and to students 
from 15 to 18 years of age. "History teaching and contemporary events", which is studied separately 
and "Recommendations for the training of teachers" sum up the conclusions of the 4th Working 
Group of the Seminar. Mr. Louis Frangois, Secretary-General of the French National Commission for (Et 
Unesco and Secretary-General of the Committee, presented a report during the Seminar:"In what 
measures and in which forms can history teaching contribute efficiently towards a better interne- “0. 
tional understanding?" This is appended, as is an article by Mr.R. Doucet "The value of history 
teaching as an element for a closer international understanding". 


(EUROPE) GERMANY 


26. Hennicker, Rolf. Die Jugendverbinde der Bundesrepublik Deutschland Munich, Deutches Jugend 
Archiv Mtinchen (Kanalbachstr. 11a), 1951. 41 pp. No price given. ; 


Brief descriptions of twenty-eight important Youth Organizations in the German Federal Republi¢ 
including the Union of German Catholic Youth, German Socialist Youth, Tourist Union "Friends of 
Nature", Union of German Boy Scouts, Union Youth (German Federation of Trade Unions), etc. The 
author covers the origin, development, aims and activities of each movement. Membership statis- 
tics and a list of addresses are given. 


(EU ROPE) ITALY 


27. Italy. Centro Didattico Nazionale . (Corso di Educazione All' Aperto. Florence, Ministero dellé 
Pubblica Istruzione, 1951. 74 pp. No price given. 


The outcome of a meeting, organized by the Centro Didattico Nazionale in Florence between 
20-26 April 1951, this booklet contains a series of lectures on open-air schools in Italy. 
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The lectures cover the origins, the history and the various types of open-air schools, problems 
related to their organization, curricula and teaching methods, and a comparative study of the 
development of the movement in Italy and in other countries. 


ROP E) SPAIN 


Revista de Educacion, vol. I, no.1, marzo-abril 1952. Madrid, Servicio de Publicaciones del 
Ministerio de Educacién Nacional (Alcala, 34). Monthly. Annual subscription : 80 pesetas. 
Single issues : 20 pesetas. 


This new journal is intended to cover all aspects of education in Spain, both administrative 
and teaching proper. General topics will be treated only from the point of view of educators. 
The first issue contains a wide variety of articles dealing with all levels of education. One 
section discusses educational trends in other countries : another is entitled : "La Educacion 
en las Revistas" (Education in the Reviews) which contains a selection of important educational 


events as they have been reported in the Spanish press, giving the sources quoted in footnotes. 


ROPE) SWITZERLAND 


Dottrens, Robert, "La Orientacidn Escolar y Social de los Adolescentes; contribucidén a la Refor- 
ma de la Ensenanza Secundaria en Ginebra", in : Cueto Fernandini, Carlos, ed. La Universidad en 
el Siglo XX. Lima, Facultad de Educacién, Universidad Nacional Mayor de San Marcos, *1951. 

pp.» 141-66. No price given. 


The author, who holds the chair of Experimental Education at the University of Geneva, argues 
that the curricula now prevalent in secondary schools do not suffice either to assess the capa- 
bilities of the individual student or to prepare him for the highly complex and exacting requirements 
of modern specialized studies. There is a tendency in Switzerland to extend education to a 


later age; for example, the law does not allow adolescents under 15 to enter technical schools. 


The author proposes a programme which includes a three year "orientation cycle", starting 
after elementary school, say at the age of 12. This would start with the pupils' first choice 
of further studies, would then provide a chance of differentiation and orientation and would end 
by linking up with specialized work of the children's final choice. 


The author describes in some detail a standard curriculum based upon his ideas. 


ROPE) Gs. 18s & 


Volpicelli, Luigi. Storia della Scuola Sovietica. 2 ed. Brescia, "La Scuola", 1951. 32: 
1,200 lire. 


vt 
on 


pp. 


A complete historical study of the Soviet school and the different phases of its educational 
development, from the first Communist reform which established the "work school", inspired by 
the ideas and plans of Krupskaya. Professor Volpicelli does not limit himself to the school 
system, but discusses principles and educational achievements in other domains as well: adult 
education, vocational training and the work that educational institutions have done for women. 
A special study on cultural and recreational activities, and on the organization of movements 
and institutions for youth, concludes the volume. 
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SECTION B 


TEXTBOOKS AND AUDIO - VISUAL AiDS 
TEXTBOOKS 


Fisher, Dorctiiy Canfield. A Fair World for Ail. The meaning of the Declaration of Human Rights, 
New York, Whittlesey House, 1952. 159 pp. Illus. $2.75. 


As the sub-title indicates, this book explains the Declaration of Human Rights. It is written in 
easy, everyday language and is addressed to children between 13 and 15 years of age. The author 
has studied all the records of the Human Rights Commission and gives the history of the Declara- 
tion. Some articles are emphasized more than others ( Arts 5, 6, 13 and 19) and good examples 
chosen from the life of children stress the solidarity between human beings. The explanations 
are simple without being nafve and will no doubt appeal to young readers, as will the whole book, 
Good illustrations are included. 


Richard, A. Histoire naturelle élémentaire es: cahiers. Paris, Fernand Nathan, 1951, 3 vols. No 
price given. 


This collection, intended for the teaching of the elements of anatomy, consists of three booklets 
on man, animals and plants. Each one follows the same pattern: the left-hand page contains a 
diagram showing an anatomical specimen and indicating its composition; the right-hand one contains 
some elementary questions on the specimen, with blank spaces for answers, and vocabulary exercises, 
summaries and reproductions of diagrams. Sketches are black and white. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Colonial Film Unit. Co-operative Rice Farming. 16mm. 1 reel, sound, black and white.London, 198i. 


This film, which shows the methods used to start a rice farm co-operative in British Guiana, begin 
by portraying the old slow method of hand labour. Finally a group of farmers pool their resources, 
and with the help and guidance of the local agricultural and co-operative officers start a suc- 
cessful rice growing co-operative. Simple and easily understood, the film also points out that 
there are other fields where such co-operatives could work very well such as milk production, pig 
farming, poultry farming and egg marketing. F 


Colonial Film Unit. District Teams. 16 mm. 11 min. 1 reel, sound, black and white. London, i950. 
£3.0.0d. 


This film shows how a plague of flies carrying disease was dealt with through the co-operation of 
the inhabitants with the local doctor, agricultural officer and health officer. The method was 
a carefully worked out programme of composting refuse and cattle dung which had formerly not been 
cleaned up. The compost was completely free of flies and the results of its use on the local 
fields brought prosperity to the region as crops were mich better and the grazing land for the 
cattle was greatly improved. 


Colonial Film Unit. Youth Leadership in Togoiand. 16 mm. 1 reel, round, black and white. London. 
£3.2s.6d. 


Concerned over the fact that much of the youth of Togoland was leaving the rural areas to live in 
cities where adequate recreational facilities had not been provided for young people, a group of 
native experts devoted their time to visits to the rural areas where they gave demonstrations 
and started teacher training. The subjects they taught included physical training, first aid, 
literacy by the Laubach method, needlework and commmity singing. The main problem seemed to be 
that the leisure hours in rural areas were so empty. The bringing of these activities to the 
rural areas gave their population something to do with their spare time, and, it is hoped, will 
check the influx of young people into the cities. 
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UNESCO COUPONS 


We should like to draw the attention of our readers to this scheme, which may enable them 
to purchase materials listed in this periodical. Because it is often difficult to send money 
from country to country for the purchase of books, films, laboratory equipment, etc., Unesco 
has created something in the nature of an international currency, the Unesco Coupons. These cou- 
pons enable schools, universities, teachers and students in many parts of the world to buy 
freely the materials which they need for study and research. The system operates in 41 coun- 
tries, and non-self-—governing territories may obtain coupons through their administering 
countries. 

Detailed information on the use of Unesco Coupons is contained in the pamphlets: 


The Unesco Book Coupon; The Unesco Film Coupon; The Unesco Coupon for Scientific Material; 
which may be obtained on request from: 


UNESCO COUPON OFFICE 
19, Avenue Kléber, Paris XVI, France 

















